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NAMES: SAXON AND NORMAN. 


A curious result of the Norman Conquest 
was the complete transformation which it 
effected in personal nomenclature. In the 
tenth century names were of the Saxon type 
in the south, and of either the Anglian or 
the Danish type in the north and east. 
Thus we have such Saxon names as Ulward, 
Godric, Gudmund, Sirewald, Reinbald, Leod- 
mar, Edric, Colebrand, or Brictric; such 
Danish names as Olafr, Thorgrimr, Rdélfr, 
Ormr, or Hrafn; and Anglian names like 
Cynimund, Lindbercht, Cuthmund, or Ean- 
bald. In less than two hundred years these 
names were replaced by Norman names such 
as William, Robert, Richard, Walter, or 
Roger. We caneven trace the actual process. 
Thus in 1172 we have a list of the miraculous 
cures effected at the tomb of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. More than half the names are 
still of the Old English type, probably 
because the cures were chiefly among the 
peasant class. In the Durham ‘Boldon Book,’ 
compiled in 1183, Norman names are usual 
among the tenants, but the fathers of these 
men, whose names are frequently recorded, 
are mostly of the Old English type. But in 
1380, when Bishop Hatfield made a survey of 


the same manors, the Old English names had 
completely disappeared. So in the Poll Book 
of 1379 Norman names are found exclusively. 

The Old English names are distinguished 
by their almost endless variety. Thus from 
the stem cyng we have Cynebald, Cynebert, 
Cyneheard, Cynlaf, Cynemund, and Cyne- 
ward ; and a similar variety formed from a 
host of other stems might be adduced. 

In singular contrast to this wealth of Saxon 
names is the —?. of those belonging to 
the Norman type. In 1379 more than half 
the men are called John or William, while 
more than three quarters are called either 
John, William, Thomas, Richard, or Robert, 
which in common parlance must have been 
Jack, Will, Tom, Dick, or Rob, since among 
the commonest patronymics are Jackson, 
Wilson, Thompson, Dixon, and Robson. Other 
names are less usual, Henry and Adam being 
each three per cent.; Roger and Hugh are 
only two per cent.; while Walter, Simon 
Ralph, and Nicholas are one per cent. Stil 
fewer are Geoffrey, Alan, and Stephen; 
Denis and Jacob occur only once in four 
hundred names ; Martin and Peter once in 
eight hundred. 

In the thirteenth century William is the 
cominonest name. In the fourteenth and 
following centuries John is first, with William 
second. Thus in Bishop Hatfield’s survey 
forty per cent. of the men are named John, 
followed by William with twenty-two per 
cent. ; while if we add Robert and Thomas, 
eighty per cent. of all the men’s names are 
accounted for. 

From the York wills it appears that in 
1636 John heads the list aah aeten per 


cent. William follows close behind with 
fifteen per cent. Thomas is twelve per cent., 
followed by Richard and Robert with eight 


r cent.each. Henry and George are only 
alf as numerous; still fewer are Roger, 
Ralph, Nicholas, Edward, James, Charles, 
Francis, Humphrey, Anthony, Gilbert, Law- 
rence, and Joseph. 

The popularity of John is believed to be 
due to the supposed suitability in baptism 
of the Baptist’s name, just as Jordan was a 
name usually given to children who were 
baptized in water brought from Palestine by 

ilgrims or crusaders. The prevalence of Wil- 
fata is due to William the Conqueror, that of 
Robert to sympathy with the misfortunes of 
his son. Thomas came in with the murder of 
the great archbishop. The crusading exploits 
of Richard I. made the name popular, while 
to the adventures of the Paladins we owe 
Roland, Roger, and Reginald. In the four- 


teenth century Charles, James, and George 
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-are almost unknown. Charles only became 

popular after the execution of Charles L, 
and George came in with the Hanoverian 
dynasty. 

The names of women present similar 
phenomena. What occurred with the 
names of men was also the case with those 
of women, though more frequently than men 
they received what we may call fancy names, 
such as Enota, Amicia, Diota, Avicia, Lora, 
Ameria, Lelice, or Anabilla. Such names, 
however, were unusual, since we find that in 
the fourteenth century one-third of the 
women were called either Agnes or Alice, 
while Agnes, Alice, Joan, and Margaret 
amount altogether to half of the whole num- 
ber; and if we add Isabella, Cecilia, and 
Matilda, three-fourths are accounted for. 

The great vogue of Agnes and Alice, and 
to a lesser degree of Barbara and Cecilia, is 
explained by popular metrical legends. In 
the time of Charles I. Agnes has descended 
from the first place to the tenth, and Alice 
from the second to the sixth. Ann and 
Elizabeth now head the list, followed by Jane, 
Margaret, Mary, Alice, Isobel, Dorothy, and 
Ellen, while Sarah, now so popular, has 
already the seventeenth place, having only 
been introduced at the Reformation. Eliza- 
beth came in with Elizabeth Woodville, and 
Anne with the queen of Richard II. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


Gaost-worps. (See 9" ii. 341, 406, 
485.)—4. Cherisaunce, Cherisaunie.—The real 
word, chevisaunce, duly explained in the 
*H.E.D.,’ occurs five times in Chaucer: once 
in the ‘Prologue,’ once in the ‘Legend of 
Phillis,’ and thrice in the ‘Shipman’s Tale.’ 
It generally refers to some business transac- 
tion, but also means resource or remedy. 

In the French ‘Roman de la Rose, 
Méon, Il. 3112-3, we have the passage :— 

Sovent plore et sovent me plains 

Que ne soi de moi chevissance ; 
z.e., | often lament and often complain that I 
know for myself no resource (or remedy). 

The translator of this passage in the 
English version of the ‘Romaunt of the Rose’ 
expressed it, rather freely, as follows :— 

Tho, dismayed, I lefte [remained] al sool [sole], 

Very, forwandred as a fool, 

For I ne knew no chevisaunce. 

But unluckily the scribe who copied out 
the MS. turned chevisaunce into cherisaunce, 
mistaking the v for an 7, and all the old 
editions reproduced this mistake. Hence 
the word was duly recorded in Speght’s 
‘Glossary,’ with the explanation “comfort.” 
This explanation was doubtless due to an 


imaginary connexion of the word with the 
verb to cherish. This suggested “ cherishing,” 
and “cherishing” suggested “comfort.” By 
extraordinary good luck the interpretation 
is not much amiss. 

Nevertheless, cherisaunce is truly a ghost- 
2 Sn as such, has been avoided in the 

This, however, is not the end of the story. 
The troubles of the word were not over ; it 
suffered yet another forcible (but accidental) 
alteration by a printer’s substitution of ¢ for 
the second ¢«. And this is why we find in 
Bailey’s dictionary the grave entry : “Cheri- 
saunie, comfort.” 

Nor was even this the end. Kersey also 
made a note of the word, but his printer 
turned the final -ie into -e?, giving us 
“ Cherisaunei, comfort.” We see that Bailey, 
who succeeded Kersey, had the wit to put 
the final -ie right again; but he had no 
suspicion that the r was wrong ! 

The interesting point about Kersey’s mis- 
print is that Chatterton got hold of it in this 
strangely perverted form. The very first line 
of his ‘ Introduction to Alla’ runs thus :— 

Somme cherisaunei ’tys to gentle mynde, 
where the explanation “comfort” has 
obviously been accepted in all innocence. It 
may suffice to say that this singular and 
wonderful use of a non-existent word is quite 
sufficient to show that the line just quoted 
was not written by Rowley in the fifteenth 
century. 

And it can now be clearly seen that 
cherisaunei is an error for cherisaunie, which 
is an error for cherisaunce; and that cheri- 
saunce is itself a ghost-word, being an error 
for chevisaunce. Wa rer W. SKEat. 


“PLOUGHING THE SANDS.” — This very 


- | expressive phrase, brought into public notice 


by Mr. Asquith in a political s h towards 
the end of 1897, and recently quoted by 
Mr. Chamberlain at Manchester and by 
Mr. A. J. Balfour at Bristol, has not, so far 
as I am aware, suggested a query as to its 
origin.* There can be no doubt that it is of 
immemorial antiquity. I cannot, however, 
find anything resembling it in the sacred 
writings, where the sands of the sea-shore 
are frequently referred to as an illustration 
of a vast collection of units impossible to be 
numbered, such as the generations of men or 
the myriad soldiers of a mighty army. It is 
unnecessary to give instances with which 
every one will be more or less acquainted. 
It is interesting to know that Homer used 


[* See 8S. xii, 306, 432.] 
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the word in exactly the same way (‘ Iliad,’ 
ii. 800 and ix. 385). In the former he joins 
“leaves and sands” together ; in the latter, 
“sand and dust.” Passing by the other 
Greek writers, we come to Virgil, Horace, and 
Juvenal, whose works I have examined, by 
the help of the “Indices Verborum” in the 
Delphin editions, without finding a trace of 
the origin of the phrase as employed by 
Mr. Asquith. The only classical authority I 
can furnish for an expression almost identical 
is Ovid (‘Epistole Heroidum,’ v. 115-6), 
where CEnone, after being abandoned by 
Paris, remembers the warning that had been 
addressed to her by Cassandra :— 

aay facis, (Enone? quid arene semina mandas ? 

on profecturis littora bubus aras. 

The following lines, from Sannazaro’s 
* Arcadia,’ ublished in the year 1504, are to 
the same effect :— 

Solca nell’ onde, e nell’ arene semina, 

E tenta i vaghi venti in rete accogliere, 

Chi fonda sue speranze in cor di femmina. 
In quoting this author for the sake of his 
expression, I must declare that I altogether 
dissent from the ungallant conclusion he 
comes to, which has never been shared by 
his countrymen in his own age or any other. 
In one English writer I have found the exact 
hrase. It is in Robert Burton’s ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ part iii. sec. 2, mem. 1, 
subs. 2. The words arenas arantes=plough- 
ing the sands, are in a long passage written 
in Latin, in which tongue he originally 
intended to com the whole book, had not 
the “stationers” very sensibly refused to 
rint it. Did Mr. Asquith get the phrase 
rom Burton? There is no mention of it in 
Dr. Brewer's ‘Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable.’ Joun T. Curry. 


Barricape. (See 4 §. iv. the 
year 1596-7 the Corporation of 

id “for erectinge of the barracathes and 
‘or other charges layed out about the same 
elxxij/i. ijs. ijd.” (‘Tenth Report Hist. MSS. 
Comm..,’ App. IV. 540). This early instance of 
the English form of the word should be re- 
corded in ‘N. & Q.,’ inne the issue of the 
supplement to the ‘ H.E.D.’ Q. V. 


A Retic or Napotfon LE Granp.—May it 
be recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ that a very curious 
item was disposed of in a London auction- 
room on 13 Dec., 1898 — namely, the bronze 
mask of the Emperor Napoleon, taken from 
a plaster cast of | his face at St. Helena by 
Dr. Antommarchi? It was stated at the sale 
that this relic of the great Emperor of France 
was for many years the property of the club 


“Les Fils de la Gloire,” which was composed 
of old officers of “ La Grande Armée”; and at 
the death of each member it was placed on 
his coffin on the road to the interment, and 
at the death of the last member of all came 
into the possession of the recent owners. 
Henry GERALD Hope, 
Elms Road, S8.W. 


Barracks.—In Sir 8. D. Scott’s book en- 
titled ‘The British Army,’ iii. 399, I find a 
mention of barracks seven years earlier than 
that given in the ‘ Hist. Eng. Dict.’:— 

“Monmouth writes from Ostend in 1678: Many 
men ill of agues and fevers, which they attribute 
much to the cold and damp lodging of men in the 
Barraques.” 

Wa ter W. SKEarT. 


“ FELICITY,” THE INWARDS OF A P1c.—There 
is an oft-told story of a rustic who, when 
asked to explain the meaning of “ felicity’ 
(a word which had been freely used in a sermon 
to which he had been a supposed listener), re- 
plied that he believed “’twere some part of 
the innards of a pig.” I have often wondered 
what process of mind could have suggested 
so incongruous a reply, and think I have nov 
the clue. The poor man thus challenged for 
a definition simply bethought him of “ flick,” 
the common Somerset term for the inner fat 
of a pig. Given a short vowel (a sh’va sound) 
between f and /, a hard pronunciation of the 
c,and the absurdity vanishes. For we may 
not too hastily assume that the parties to the 
dialogue were thoroughly en rapport. The 
farmer may have been slightly “dunch”; he 
may possibly—for such things are—have in- 
dulged in forty winks during “ sarment,” and 
so Soon regarded the question as one of a 
purely abstract character. W. F. 

Hutton Rectory. 


Lyke-WAKE AND LATE-WAKE.—It is curious 
that Scott, in ‘The Antiquary,’ chap. xl. 
should make Mr. Oldbuck commend old 
Alison Breck for using “lyke-wake ” instead 
of “late-wake,” and yet in ‘The Lord of the 
Isles,’ vi. xxxiv., published only the year 
before, should have made Bruce say :— 

Bid Ninian’s convent light their shrine 
For late-wake of De Argentine. 

It cannot be that Scott thought “late-wake’ 
more appropriate in poetry, because “lyke- 
wake” occurs in ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ iv. xxvi.:— 

Our slogan is their lyke-wake dirge. 

Probably Scott considered it more suitable 
to make Mr. Oldbuck, who was of German 
extraction, prefer “lyke-wake,” which he tells 
his nephew is “genuine Teutonic, from the 
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Gothic Leichnam, a corpse. It is quite errone- | his kindness during the saddest period of 


ously called late-wake, though Brand favours 
that modern corruption and derivation.” 

In ‘Guy Mannering,’ chap. xxvii. pub- 
lished in the same year as ‘The Lord of the 
Isles,’ one of the smugglers uses “lykewake ” 
—printed as one aed without a hyphen. 

n ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor, last chapter 
but one, “late-wake” occurs. Scott, accord- 
ingly, appears to use “lyke-wake” or “ late- 
wake” indifferently. 

JONATHAN Boucuier. 


RicHarp CUMBERLAND. — Perhaps it may 
be worth noting that the inscription upon 
the gravestone, in Poets’ Corner in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, of this once celebrated dramatic 
writer has been recut recently. He died 7 May, 
1811, aged eighty years, and is alluded to by 
Goldsmith in his poem ‘ Retaliation’ :— 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts, 

A flattering painter who made it his care 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
He is said to have been the original of Sir 
Fretful Plagiary in Sheridan’s ‘ Critic.’ 

On the occasion of his funeral in the Abbey, 
Dr. Vincent, then Dean of Westminster, 
delivered the following oration over his 
grave :— 

* Good »le, the person you see now deposited 
is Richanl author of 
merit. His writings were chiefly for the stage, but 
of strict moral tendency; they were not without 
faults, but they were not gross, abounding with 
oaths and libidinous expressions, as I am shocked 
to observe is the case of many at the present day. 
He wrote as much as any ; few wrote better; and 
his works will be held in the highest estimation as 
long as the English language is understood. He 
considered the theatre as a school for moral im- 
provement ; and his remains are truly worthy of 
mingling with the illustrious dead which surround 
us. Read his prose subjects on divinity! there you 
will find the true Christian spirit of the man who 
trusted in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. May 
God forgive him his sins, and at the resurrection 
of the just receive him into everlasting glory !” 

This funeral oration may be found in a 
note in Croker’s edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ the large one-volume edition. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THACKERAY AND Epwarp IN 
1831.— Permission is requested to direct 
attention to the fact that much can now be 
learnt of the lights and shades of Thackeray’s 
career by the perusal of Mrs. Ritchie’s deeply 
interesting introduction to the “ Biographical 
Edition” of her father’s ‘Christmas Books,’ 
just published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., 
and also how deeply the author of ‘ Vanity 


Fair’ was indebted to Edward FitzGerald for 


his life. With ~— to the friendship of 

Thackeray with FitzGerald, I venture to 

think that the following lines, written in 

1831 by the generous and impressionable 

FitzGerald to his friend, may not be out of 

place in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

I cared not for life, for true friend I had none— 

I had heard ’twas a blessing not under the sun ; 

Some — called friends, hollow, proud, or cold- 
earted, 

Came to me like shadows, like shadows departed ; 

But a day came that turned all my sorrow to glee, 

When first [ saw Willy, and Willy saw me. 

The thought of my Willy is always a cheerer: 

The wine has new flavour, the fire burns clearer, 

The sun ever shines, I am pleased with all things, 

And the crazy old world seems to go with new 

springs. 

If I get to be fifty ues Willy get too, ; 

And i "ll laugh, Will, at all that grim sixties can 
0. 

Old age! Let him do what poets complain, 

We’ll thank him for making us children again; 

Let him make us grey, gouty, blind, toothless, or 


silly, 
Still old Ned shall be Ned, and old Willy be Willy. 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
Elms Road, 8.W. 


TRISANTONA.—The postulated form “ Tris- 
antonam ” never meant the Trent river, nor, 
indeed, any one river whatever ; put literally 
it means “the three waters.” The difficulty 
has arisen with Ptolemy, who places an 
anomalous Trisanton river on the south 
coast of Britain, generally identified with the 
Anton or Test at Southampton ; but it more 

robably refers to the three openings or 
Senaee formed by the adjoining islands, 
called Hayling and Portsea, thus constituting 
one large shallow inlet of the sea, including 
Portsmouth Harbour and leading up to Por- 
chester. Following the line of coast as de- 
fined by Ptolemy, we find Tamarus, the 
Tamar, at Devonport and Plymouth; the 
Isca or Exe, leading up to Exeter ; the Alau- 
nus, named from a small stream, known as 
the Alen at Wimborne, but joining the Stour 
and Avon at Christchurch (Allan and Alne 
are common) ; then we have the great port 
(megas limen), that is Southampton Water, 
with Clausentum, where Carausius put up 
his shipping after leaving Boulogne. Then 
comes Schatten, including Portsmouth Har- 
bour ; then the New Haven (Kaine limen), that 
is Lymne or Stutfall Castle ; and lastly the 
North Foreland, in Thanet. This seems per- 
fectly lucid and incontrovertible. 

Now if we are to search for a “three 
waters” in the Midlands, take Alrewas and 
Wichnor, a flooded district ; here we find the 
Teme and Mease join the so-called Trent, 
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which makes a sharp angle in such an arti- 
ficial way as to break the connexion—in fact, 
to suggest an engineering feat to form the 
connexion, that is, to carry off the super- 
abundant water, necessary to the safety 
of Riknield Street. This particular opera- 
tion may be compared with the Roman 
limes Germanicus, from Moguntiacum on the 
Rhine to Reginum on the Danube ; the simile 
is exact. So, starting at the important t 
of Uriconium on the Severn, we proceed along 
a section of Watling Street to Wall, near 
Lichfield ; then turn north-east along Rik- 
nield Street towards Alrewas, Wichnor, Bur- 
ton, and Derby (Little Chester) ; at Derby we 
meet with the Derwent, and that is the Trent. 
Let us compare Derwent, Darenth, Tarrant, 
Tranent, and Trent, the latter being also a 
place-name near Yeovil in Somersetshire. 
At Wichnor is a reputed Roman camp; at 
Alrewas (cf. wash, waes, a marshy ae 
is a Roman vicinal way called “Stratfo 

Lane,” to connect Alrewas with Wichnor, at 
a junction for Stretton-in-the-Field and Wat- 
ling Street, about Atherstone. It seems to 
me that the position taken up by Publius 
Ostorius Scapula may thus be very fairly 
guessed at without discussing the language 
actually used by Tacitus. A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Weicuts or Kine George III. anp oTHEeR 
MemBers oF THE Royat Famity.—The fol- 
lowing memoranda, partly, it would seem, 
written by George III., were formerly in the 
of Mr. W. J. Toms, the genial 

rst editor of ‘N. & Q.’ They are copied 
verbatim :— 

“The King and Queen breakfasted at Caversham 
Park, July y* 7, 1778. The me was weighed by 
Merlin’s Steelyard in the library; her Majesty’s 
weight was eight stone thirteen pounds. Their 
Majesties did Lord and Lady Cadogan the honour 
to stay four hours in the house, park, and gardens. 

“The King 14* 10". 

* Sept. 13, 1779. 


“The Queen was weighed by Merlin’s Steelyard 
Sept. 13, 1779. Her weight was Nine Stone and 
half of a pound. 

“Princess Royal Six Stone and ten pounds. 

“ Princess Augusta four Stoneand thirteen Pounds. 

“Prince of Wales thirteen Stone and half of a 


und. 
“ Prince Frederick ten Stone and one half. 
“Their Majesties repeated their visit, with their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, Prince 
Frederick, the Princess Royal, and Princess Au- 
ita, when the last Six Lines were entered in this 
k by the King Himself.” 
Parire NorMan. 


Myrmecipes.— This curious word, appa- 
rently a derivative from pippné, is used, 
possibly invented by Bishop John King, who 


died 1621. See his tenth lecture on Jonas, 
ed. 1618, p. 131 :— 

._ “Others, though hy! went not so far as to ex- 
empt all things, yet they withdrewe the smaller 
from the heauenly prouidence. For it was thought 
most iniurious to bring doun the maiesty of God so 
lowe, as to the husbanding of bees and pismires, as 
if in the number of Gods there were some Myrme- 
cides to carue and procure the smaller works.’ 


Ricuarp H. THornrTon. 
Portland, Oregon. 


A “Reprint.”—In 1855 Mr. John N. Bag- 
nall issued what he calls a “reprint” of three 
books on the manufacture of iron : Dud Dud- 
ley’s ‘Mettallum Martis,’ John Rovenzon’s 
"Preatise of Metallica,” and Simon Sturte- 
vant’s ‘ Metallica.’ At p. 44 of the last-named 
book a solid block of twenty-two lines is 
omitted. Q. V. 


RiminG ADVERTISEMENT. — The following 
advertisement appears in Lysons’s ‘ Collect- 
anea’ (ii. 163) :— 

Hannah Ward 
At the sign of the Four Coffins in the Strand, 
From Surry street the second Door, 
The Number is One Hundred Four-score ; 
Where are sold Comic Masks with many Ends and 


Odds, 
And also Watson’s History of the Heathen Gods. 
W. G. P., Decr. 2nd, 1769. 


The site of the house with this strange sign 
is either No. 170 or No. 173 Strand. The 
houses between Nos. 161 and 166 Strand 
were renumbered in 1880, but the other num- 
bers near Surrey Street appear to have been 
undisturbed since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. I have not been able to find Watson’s 
‘History,’ but I noticed in a catalogue the 
other day an ‘Historical Account of the 
Heathen Gods and Heroes, by Dr. King 
(1727), priced at 1s. 6d. Joun HEB. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


A Frencu “Grastonspury THorn.”—The 
following cutting from Le Petit Journal of 
Monday, 31 Oct., 1898, will be best preserved 
in your pages :— 


“Un de nos lecteurs, M. Julien, nous informe 
quwil existe & Dagny (Seine-et-Marne) une vieille 
souched’épine pruneliére dont les rejetons s’étendent 
& droite et A gauche de ladite cous e. Cette épine, 
ainsi que les rejetons, ont la particularité de fleurir 
deux fois par an: une premiére fois au printemps 
avec fruits et une seconde fois en hiver, au mois de 
décembre, mais sans fruits. Ce phénoméne de végé- 
tation n’a jamais été expliqué. Voici la légende qui 
a cours dans le pays 4 son sujet. En l’an 611, l’ab 
Geroche, curé de y_ thong confesseur au couvent de 
Faremoutiers, allait porter le viatique & une femme 
de la Malgagne, hameau de la commune de Dagny. 
C’était A l’époque de Noél, par un fort dégel ; l’ab 
avait une canne d’épine. II glissa un peu et se retint 
sur sa canne, qui s’enfonga dans le sol assez pro- 
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fondément. A ce moment, l’abbé Geroche aurait dit: 
te en terre...... yrends racine...... et tu fleuriras 
chaque année & Noél, pour la deuxiéme fois. Et tu 
ne rapporteras pas de fruits. Un buste de l’abbé 
Geroche existe & l’église de Dagny. Le prétre a été 
canonisé, et la commune a choisi pour sa féte 
patronale la Saint-Geroche, qui est célébrée le 2 

juillet de chaque année.” 
Sr. 


“SrirHerum.”—In the Midlands this is a 
common useful word in the dialects. “Stithe- 
rum”=bother, worry, confusion, commotion, 
and is used in other — Some one relating 
a simple event, going a long way round to the 
finish, makes “a long stitherum.” A serious 
event creates a great “stitherum”; and if a 

kes a stick into a wasps’ nest, the re- 
sult is a “ stitherum ” among the wasps. The 
banging of a big drum makes a “ stitherum” 
of noise. A woman (never man) in a worry 
is making “a stitherum,” if she exhibits her 
trouble in any exceptional fashion. 
THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be to 
them direct. 

Giynpyrrpwy.—In Mr. Bradley’s recentl 
ublished ‘ Highways and Byways in Nort 
Wales’ I find the following on the origin and 

meaning of this name :— 

“Glyndyfrdwy—or, as usually written in former 
days, Glyndwfrdwy—merely signifies the Glen of 
the Dee, dwfrdwy being the Welsh name for the 
sacred rivers, the termination, in fact, being a cor- 
ruption of ddu, divine, while diefr is the Kymric 
for water.” —P. 75. 

This derivation of dyfrdwy is quite new to 
me, as is also the spelling dwfrdwy (Camden 
has “Dowr Dwy”). How is it that dwy, 
which usually means water, is here a corru 
tion of ddu, and that ddu itself, which sonely 
means black (cf. Afon ddu, Allt ddu), here 
means divine? And is not dy/r related to 
dyfi, slowly moving, the Welsh name of the 
Dovey ? C. C. B. 


Beamish Famity.—I seek for informa- 
tion regarding the family of Beamish, 
formerly Beamis, Beaumis, or Beaumetz, from 
Beaumetz, near Abbeville. I find in ‘ His- 
tory of the Norman; yg” (H. 8. King & 
Co., 1874) that Richard de Belmiz, Viscount 


of Salop, witnessed (1087) the charter of Salop 
Abbey (‘ Mon.,’ i. 376); also that Hugh de 
Belmiz was lord of Donnington, Salop, 1316. 


was connected for a considerable period with 
the county of Salop, while the writer also states 
that Richard de Belmiz was Bishop of London 
in 1107. Then the name appears amongst 
the list of settlers from England in Ireland 
(co. Cork) during Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
and though the direct links connecting with 
the earlier ancestry have been, it is feared, 
lost, yet sufficient evidence exists to prove 
that the family is of Norman descent. Can 
any of your readers supply information 
from the records of Salop or , en any other 
source which would fill the apparent gap 
between the year 1316 and the year 1642, 
when the name first appears in Cork records 
in connexion with this family? The crest 
of this family is a demi-lion rampant (the 
lion rampant is borne on the first and fourth 
quarters of the coat of arms), and the motto 
is “ Virtus insignit audentes.” 
Davin G. Beamisa. 


ArmortAL.—Can any one tell me if the 
following arms belong to one of the Dutch 
towns? Shield gutté (tincture unknown), 
a lion rampant, standing on the pommels 
of two swords crossed in saltire. On an 
escutcheon of pretence ar. a saltire gu., 
pierced of the first. Crest, a stork drinking 
from a tall vase-shaped cup. F. E. 


An InprAn any one give 
further information about, and explain the 
titles of, the personage whose death is 
announced in the following extract from the 
Echo of 19 November, 1898 ?— 

“* Yesterday was buried, at | Park, Cornelius 
Mogienie, the last of his race, aged 77. His great- 
grandfather was Omrah Nessur, of the Mogul 
Empire, Prince of Didon and Indus, Lerd Cham- 
berlain and Generalissimo (1749). In consequence 
of Omrah Nessur’s high pedigree, he was permitted 
to marry the Mogul’s sister. He also found favour 
by his successful generalship in the battles fought 
against the Persians and Afghans.” 


CROOKE. 


DunsaR Famity. — Ninian Dunbar, of 
Grangehill, is said by Douglas to have 
married a daughter of Lord Banff. Is it 
known of which Lord Banff she was the 
daughter? And whose daughter was Mary 
Sutherland, of Duffus, the second wife of 
George Ogilvy, first Lord Banff? 

A. CaLpEr. 


Guuts.—I should like to know of what 
species are the gulls that frequent the parks 
(St. James's Park ey in the winter. 
On consulting Yarrell they seem to be either 
the kittywake or the black-headed gull in its 
winter plumage. The heads of these are not 


From this it would appear that this family 


black in the winter ; what they may be in the 
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summer I do not know, as they do not come 
in the summer. They are more numerous 
now than I have ever seen them. 

I should add that these gulls go eastwards 
every evening, pocsumnably to the Thames 
marshes. The kittywake, according to Yar- 
rell, frequents rocky coasts. 

H. T. BromPrecp. 


PacGeT anD Coppe.—Can any of your 
readers give me information as to the date 
and place of marriage of Thomas Paget (son 
of the Rev. John Paget, rector of Pointington), 
of Corpus College, Oxford, with Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard and Jane Cobbe, or 
Cobb, of Basildon, Berks—also of Oxford— 
and of Tavistock, gent.? The above Thomas, 
afterwards M.A., Fellow of Corpus College, 
Oxford, held various livings in Cornwall, 
Dorset, and Somerset, and at his decease was 
rector of Pointington and of Mells, Somerset. 
He was baptized at Pointington, 1706, and 
probably matriculated as an undergraduate 
about 1724-5. His son Thomas, the first 
issue of the marriage, was baptized January, 
1726, at Basildon, Berks. R. H. Pacer. 


Cranmore. 


Surname any reader 
give me the derivation of this surname, 
which, since the seventeenth century, has 
been corrupted in many families to Belsher, 
Belcher, Belchier, &c.? Has it a trade 
origin? I have heard it stated both in 
Canada and England that Henry Ward 
Beecher’s family were formerly known as 
Belcher, but that he, or his father, adopted 
Beecher. Is this a fact ? H. BevrcHar. 

Bibury, Gloucestershire. 


Earty Irarian.—Perhaps some of your 
readers can kindly tell me, (1) Is there a 
reasonably cheap edition of the ‘Divina 
Commedia’ and (or) others of Dante’s works 
from the earliest MS.? (2) Is there any 
book of Italian extracts corresponding to 
Morris and Skeat’s ‘Specimens of Early 
English’? (3) What is the approximate date 
of the version of St. Francis’s ‘Song of the 
Sun’ at pp. 234-5 of Sabatier’s ‘Speculum 
Perfectionis ’ (Paris, 1898) ? 

Rost. J. ct. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Lawrence Famity.—The father of John 
Lord Lawrence), Henry, and George Law- 
rence was Col. Alexander Lawrence. The 
Baronetage’ says that the father of Col. 
Alexander Lawrence was William Lawrence 
of Coleraine, but I have failed to discover the 
tombstone at Coleraine of any William Law- 


“Veritas” in the Belfast News Letter dated 
11 January, 1864, the father of Col. Alexander 
Lawrence was Alexander Lawrence, who had 
settled at Magherafelt. I have reason to 
doubt the absolute accuracy of this state 
ment, but think it oe that John Law- 
rence, who died at Magherafelt about 1776, 
was Col. Alexander Lawrence’s father. Il 
should be glad to receive any information 
nes the parentage and ancestry of 
Col. Alexander Lawrence. 
A. J. LAWRENCE. 


Fiorto’s ‘ I be allowed 
to call attention to two apparent misprints 
in Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ edited by Dr. Henry 
Morley (Routledge, 1885), vol. ii. 

P. 337. “ The world lookes ever for right.” 
Should not this be “forthright,” ze., straight 
forward? Hazlitt has “ opposite,” the French 
being vis-a-vis. 

P. 349. “Yea, madnesse encited them to 
it,” said of gladiators boldly confronting 
death. Surely this is a misprint for 
“maidens.” The French reads: “ Les filles 
mesmes les incitoient,” which Hazlitt correctly 
renders : “ The very girls themselves set them 
C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 

th. 


Kemps or Henpon.—It appears from the 
Middlesex Session Rolls (7 Feb., 7 James L) 
that Edward Kemp was living at Hendon in 
1610. Edward Kemp, of Clutterhouse, Hen- 
don, whose will was dated 1648, and proved 
1649, had a sister (widow) Rose Marsh. I 
desire to know the parentage of the latter. 
Evans in his *‘ History of Hendon’ connects 
with this family Francis Kemp of London ; 
but this gentleman was descended not from 
the Hendon family, but from the Kemps of 
Gissing, Norfolk. Frep. Hrrcurn-Kemp. 

14, Beechfield Road, Catford. 


Learmont : Lermontov.—It is a common- 

lace to students of Russian literature that 
Mikhail Lermontov, pupil and successor of 
Alexander Pushkin, was descended from the 
Scotch family of Learmont. Having occasion 
lately to refer to the poems of the Wizard of 
the North for the purposes of a lecture, I was 
reminded that the shadowy bard, Thomas the 
Rhymer of Ercildoune, was a Learmont. It 
would be interesting, if practicable, to trace 
the kinship between “true Thomas,” the 
hero of Eldand, and the sombre creator of 
‘The Demon’ and the cynical Petchorin. 
There was something uncanny and elfish 
about Lermontov, who delighted to note 
resemblances between himself and Byron, 


rence of the last century. According to | with his unsociability and caustic remarks, 
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one of which cost him his life in a duel. 
Mr. W. R. Morfill has recorded numerous 
links of connexion between Scotland and 
Russia, and the establishment of relationship 
of blood or of genius between these scions of 
the house of Learmont would add another. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


THe SurnaMe Warp.—This is rather a 
common name. In the ‘Brighton General 
Directory’ it fills two-thirds of a page. 
Smith itself takes only six pages. Did all 
Wards get their name in the same way? I 
have read somewhere that in the earliest 
documents in which the name occurs it had 
the prefix “de.” Now what was this Ward ? 
Was it a district, or calling, or what ; and in 
what language ? W. 

Brighton. 


“Steever.”—A short time ago a publican 
in the Rhondda Valley, Glamorganshire, was 
fined for selling a “sleever” of beer. This 
contains about three-quarters of a pint. In 
several parts of Glamorgan “a square of 
beer,” measuring two-thirds of a pint, is also 
a favourite drink, so called, I have heard it 
said, because it is a “square” drink, that is, 
just enough to take at a draught. Are these 
measures general in England, and is anything 
known why they are so called? D. M. R. 


“CopPER-TAILED.”—In the eighty-fifth of 
the ‘Letters from a Citizen of the World, 
near the end, Goldsmith describes certain 
people as “wrangling in the defence of a 
copper-tailed actress.” In the seventy-ninth 
letter he says, referring to the reopening of 
the theatres, “ The hero resolves to cover his 
forehead with brass, and the heroine begins 
to scour up her copper tail, preparative to 
future operations.” I do not find copper- 
tailed in the ‘H.E.D.,’ nor do I understand 
with precision what the copper tail was. 
Can an explanation be given ? 

Ricuarp H. 

Portland, Oregon. 


REFERENCE TO Quotation WaNnTED.—So 
long ago as 1892 a member of 
think of Cabinet rank, quoted in a speech the 
lines descriptive of the tribe of demagogues : 

Their life is agitation, and their breath 

A sea whereon they ride, 
and cited Shakespeare as the author, a refer- 
ence I, of course, knew to be inaccurate, 
nevertheless I confirmed my impression by 
consulting a concordance. I have just (six 
years and upwards afterwards) met with the 
passage attributed to Byron. Unfortunately, 


so far as I am aware, there is no concerdance 
to the works of the last-named poet, and I 
have in vain examined the usually met with 
dictionaries of quotations. Can you, or any 
of the courteous readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ help me 
to the poem containing the qe a. 


Temple. 


Rev. ALexaNDER Stevenson.—-Can any 
of your readers inform me regarding the 
late Rev. Alex. Stevenson, at one time 
minister at Widd rington in N orthumberland, 
and afterwards at Earlston in Berwickshire ? 
He possessed the farm of Braidwoodshiel, a 

roperty on the Leader a few miles from 
farlston, but latterly he lived in Glasgow. 
Did he study medicine and practise there? 
When and where did he die? His widow 
died at Glasgow in 1829. W. C. 


AuTuHors oF QuoraTions WANTED.— 


My dead love came to me and said, 
**God gives me one hour’s rest 

To spend with thee upon the earth ; 
How shall we spend it best? “ w.D 


In the notes to Bloomfield’s Greek Testament 
occurs the following quotation, ‘* The feeling com- 
pass, navigation’s aid.” What is the source from 
which it is taken? Cc. B. 

You, who never turned your back, 

But marched straight forward ; 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right was worsted, 
Wrong would triumph. W. A. Law. 


I wish you health, 

I wish you wealth, 

I wish you love in store ; 

I wish you heaven after death : 
I cannot wish you more. 


Beglics. 
HEXHAM PRIORY AND THE AUGUS- 
TALES. 


(9% §. ii. 241, 391.) 

I sHoutp like to see some documentary 

roof of the statement that, according to 
Gisnenls law, the “younger son” “merely 

ssessed a ‘haw,’” whilst “the elder son 
inherited the chief house, the ‘hof.”” How 
would it be if a man had ten sons? Who 
would then “ possess” the “haw”? A custom 
by which the eldest son inherited the chief 
house and the younger sons, if that is really 
meant, inherited “haws” would have to be 
strictly proved before it could be admitted as 
an historical fact. Mr. STEVENSON sees the 
difficulty of using the word “inherit” in the 
case of the younger son or sons, for that 
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would imply that each successive owner of a 
chief house, or “hof,” would be possessed 
throughout his tenancy of one or more 
“haws,” which would pass, on intestacy, to 
the younger son or sons. Accordingly he 
uses the word “ possess,” which is too vague 
to be of scientific use, for we are not told 
how the ancestor himself became “ possessed,” 
or whether the younger son or sons became 
“ possessed ” by inheritance or by grant. I can 
find no such custom in Grimm’s ‘Rechtsalter- 
thiimer. There is nothing like it in the 
Icelandic Gragas. It is directly at variance 
with English customs as to inheritance. It 
does not resemble borough English, gavel- 
kind, or any other tenure known tome. As 
Prof. Vinogradoff has shown, the holding of 
the English villain was a fixed and indivisible 
quantity : “It does not admit of partition by 
sale or descent.”* 

As regards “the diverse Latin words by 
which hagusteald and its continental forms 
are glossed,” I only find one Latin word used 
throughout the Wright-Wiilcker vocabularies, 
and that is celebs. And it is remarkable that 
in a vocabulary of the tenth century, printed 
in the same volume, the words “hegsteald 
men” are glossed by “colibates” (sic). Here 
a class of men is referred to, and “ colibates” 
may denote either single men regarded as a 
class, or, as seems more likely, monks, or men 
who professed celibacy. As to the gloss 
“agricola,” I find that in Grimm’s ‘ Rechts- 
alterthiimer,’ p. 313, Aaistaldi is explained in 
a document as “agricola liber qui non tenet 
hereditatem a curia.” Here the word is not 
glossed simply as “agricola,” but as “a hus- 
bandman a does not hold his inheritance 
from the court.” Among the persons who, in 
England at any rate, did not hold their lands 
“from the court” were monks. I do not, of 
course, say that the “agricola liber” in the 
passage cited was a monk. There were other 
persons besides monks whose lands were 
“free,” and did not pass by surrender and 
admittance in the manorial court. But in 
English, if not in continental documents, 
monks are usually said to hold their lands 
“in litera et pura eleemosyna.” The word 
augustalis, or its English or German equiva- 
lent, might easily have acquired the secondary 
meaning of “ freeholder.” 

The Norse nickname or surname Hagu- 
stalda R, found in two runic inscriptions, does 
not by any means put my theory out of court, 
but, on the contrary, is a valuable piece of 
evidence in support of the theory. Assuming, 
as Mr. STEVENSON does, that the dates of the 


* *Villainage in England,’ p. 246. 


inscriptions are “somewhere between the 
years 500 and 700,” there is nothing to show 
that the Norwegians were unfamiliar with 
*hagustaldr in the sense of “monk” or“ éeli- 
bate.” We know that-on the first arrival of 
the Norsemen in Iceland in the ninth cen- 
tury they found papas or monks in the east 
of that country. If monks could settle in so 
distant a place as Iceland before the ninth 
century, they may have settled in Norway at 
a still earlier time. If the Norwegians had 
possessed an ancient literature like that of 
the Icelanders we might have heard some- 
thing about them. It is very significant that 
*hagustaldr is a surname, a name which, in 
this case, described a man’s condition in life. 
What was that condition? I suggest that it 
was the condition of a monk or celibate, and 
the suggestion gains weight from the fact 
that, on Mr. STEVENsON’s showing, hogstall 
and haugstall in modern Norwegian dialects 
mean “widower,” for a widower is a celi- 
bate. What ground is there for believing 
that, according to Norwegian custom, a 
*hagustaldr was a younger son who “ pos- 
sessed” a “haw,” whilst his elder brother 
inherited the “hof”? It lies on Mr. STEVEN- 
son to show the existence of such a custom. 

Mr. Stevenson thinks that the word 
Hexham, which occurs as Hagustaldes-ham in 
the ‘Chronicle,’ may be derived from a per- 
sonal name, Hagustald. We are told in effect 
that this Roman town, with its magnificent 
basilica and its sculptured Roman tombs and 
altars,* may have taken its name from a petty 
crofter or cottager called Hagustald, or the 
descendant of such a crofter. It may have 
been so. It is within the infinite possibilities. 
But can we suppose that such places as 
Monkton, Monk Bretton, or Nun Stainton 
took their names from a Mr. Monk or a Miss 
Nun who once lived there? Is it not far 
more likely—nay, is it not certain—that these 
places were called after the monks and nuns 
who once lived there ? 

Mr. STEVENSON says that the brook-name 
Hextold or Hertild, to the west of the town 
of Hexham, “should clearly be added to the 
long list of bogus river-names evolved from 
local names.” I quite agree with him. And 
why should we not also say that Hegstaldes- 
cum+ in the forged charter, Hagustaldes-e in 
Eddi, Hagustaldes-ham in the ‘Chronicle,’ 
and //ehstealdes-ig in Simeon of Durham, are 
bogus place-names? Is it likely that a 
valley, a river, a Roman town, and an island 


* Prior Richard describes the town as “nunc 
quidem modica, et raro cultore habitata, sed, ut 
antiquitatis vestigia testantur, quondam ampla et 
magnifica” (Raine’s ‘ Hexham,’ i. 8). 
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took their names from a man called Hagu- 
stald? I could as soon believe that the man 
gave his name to a mountain. The true 
name is given by Raine, viz., Hagustalham for 
Agustalham, i.e. Augustalham. 

The surname Hextall may represent the 
Latin augustalis, as the surname Monk repre- 
sents the Latin monachus. 

There is no evidence that the syllable au in 
the Latin word Augustus would be repre- 
sented in Old English by éa. On the con- 
trary, we have clear evidence that it was not 
so represented, for Bede spells Augustus and 
Augustin as Agustus and Agustin. Therefore, 
when we find Hagustaldensis ecclesia in Bede, 
it will not do to say that Augustaldensis, 
which occurs in a chronicle of the twelfth 
century is a “doctored” form. It is not a 
“doctored” form, but one of those lucky 
accidents by which historical truth is some- 
times preserved. 

It is said that I do not produce the 
slightest proof of my assumed change of 
meaning from “priest of Augustus” into 
“monk ” or “celibate.” A change of meaning 
would naturally follow from a changed mode 
of life, and what I suggested was that, in the 
course of social evolution, the Augustinian 
canons succeeded the Augustales in the same 
way that the priests of the Church of England 
have succeeded the priests of the Church of 
Rome. The evidence on this point is nega- 
tive rather than positive. No other way of 
accounting for the origin of the monastery at 
Hexham seems possible. 

As regards the form Hagustald, Mr. 
STEVENSON knows that prothesis of an initial 
A was not an uncommon phenomenon in Old 
English. And in a word derived from the 
Latin the final d was more likely in Northern 
English to have been inserted than omitted. 

Mr. Stevenson’s historical objections to 
my theory are that the Augustales were not 
priests, or celibates, or a corporation, and 
that Hexham was not a municipium. 

It may be that the latest discoveries of 
modern research have proved that the Augus- 
tales were not priests. My only guide was 
the article by Prof. Wayte in the last edition 
of Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Greek and Roman Anti- 

uities,’ 1890, where the Augustales are 
efined as “two classes of priests, one at 
Rome and the other in the municipia,” and 
where books and articles specially dealing 
with the subject are cited. 

I have not said that the Augustales were 
celibates. But I have somewhere read a 
statement, founded, I think, on discoveries 
nade in opening graves, that the canons of 
Hexham were once married men. Perhaps 


some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could supply the 
reference. 

As to Augustales not forming a corporation, 
Prof. Wayte says that their functions remind 
us “of some of the incidents of municipal 
dignity in modern times.” Mr. STEVENSON 
admits that their “ principal functions were 
economic.” So were the functions of old 
municipal corporations. And so were the 
functions of the canons of Hexham and other 
great monasteries. 

Iam not aware that any direct evidence 
exists to show whether Hexham was a muni- 
cipium or not. Mr. STEVENSON says it “was 
certainly not,” so the burden of proof rests 
on him. He will probably admit that it 
possessed a magnificent basilica built in the 
typical Roman form, and that Roman remains 
are occasionally found under the floor of the 
present church, and elsewhere in the build- 
ing. He may not be aware that the crypt 
under the church resembles the crypt under 
the tribunal of the basilica at Pompeii. Can 
we believe that there was a magnificent town 
hall in this place without a town council ? 
Some part of the building must have been 
used by a college of decuriones or by an ordo 
of Augustales. Now the ordo was the town 
council, and it is worthy of note that the 
Augustinian canons, as well as other monastic 
bodies, constantly speak of themselves in 
their chronicles as an ordo. I do not, how- 
ever, lay much stress on this, because the 
word ordo had other meanings. But when 
we find monasteries like that at Bury St. 
Edmunds acting as the town council, or ap- 

inting prefects to carry on the municipal 
Goskneun we can hardly fail to see in them 
the remains or the modified form of a Roman 
ordo. It will not do to speak of such and 
similar things as “purely manorial] privi- 
leges.” It has to be boon how such “ privi- 
leges” arose. Nobody knows better than 
Mr. Stevenson that documents which pur- 
port to be foundation charters of monasteries 
are often forged. Such a fact raises the 
presumption that the men who forged the 
charters either did not know the origin of 
the institutions to which such charters pur- 
ported to relate, or, if they did know, wished 
to conceal or disguise that origin. They had 
no title deeds to show, so they made some in 
the hope that posterity would take them as 
genuine. The existence of such forgeries 
should open our eyes to the probability, if 
not to the certainty, that the chronicles of 
the period abound with fiction. 

8. O. Appy. 
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THE CHURCH (?) AT SILCHESTER. 
(9 §. ii. 101, 158, 277, 429.) 

Mr. St. Joun Hore commences his reply 
on this subject with argument regarding the 
size of the building, and in doing so he 
states that the courts of justice were already 

rovided for in a basilica 270 feet long, hard 

y this so-called British church which in 
length was itself but 42 feet ; both being 
situated, as previously remarked, in the most 
significant pore of this large walled town of 
Calleva. He then asks, pertinently enough, 
“Why should so small a building be wanted 
for another court of justice ?” 

Now among such a number of apsidal 
buildings in the most central insule of the 


made an altar in the apse, and have cut and 
framed with odd bits of marble a “piscina” 
in the wall at the left-hand side of it. The 
formerly beautiful stucco panels of the apse, 
some still adhering to its vault, belong to 
the early Augustan period ; and the entire 
chamber is constructed of “ opus incertum,”of 
which it forms a good example. The Augus- 
tan mosaic floors of the chambers above it 
still in part remain, together with walls 
which have been on he or rebuilt in the 
later “opus reticulatum.” Here, therefore, we 
have an exceedingly interesting structure— 
a once lovely room, probably a “ triclinium” 
of asmall Roman villa, observing the basilican 
form, a trifle smaller in its ground — than 
Mr. Hoper’s church(?) at Silchester, belonging 
to the age of the first emperor, and before 


city (Mr. Hore mentions four), it becomes 
lacking inscriptions, &c.) extremely difficult | 
to determine with any approach to exactitude | 
what each particular one actually was. Con- | 
jecture alone is our guide. But the ground | 
_— is at least ao clear to determine 
or us the length, breadth, and partly the 
design of each edifice ; and this tiny building 
certainly possessed the basilican form. 

Here it becomes necessary to say a word or 
two about the “evolution” of this basilican 
form at the hands of the Romans, the more 
especially as Mr. Hope asks if I can refer “to 
any examples of similar plan and so small a 
size,” fully aware, I should imagine him to be, 
how very difficult it would be for me to do so. 
For does it not follow that the later were the 
buildings the more flimsy their construction, 
and the smaller their size the easier their 
demolition? The earliest, of course, have all 
perished. 

_ The apsidal basilica, like most other build- 
ings, developed size according to the in- 
necessities of business. We do not | 
know the measurements of the early basilic, 
“Sempronia,” “Fulvia,” “Portia,” &c.; we 
only have records of some of their successive 
restorations and enlargements. Possibly the 
very largest size ever attained was that of 
the so-called “Constantinian” Basilica, re- 
ferred to in this a little 
more presently. But Mr. Hore shows 
Calleva had a still larger one ! sa 

In miniature, however, the form was to be 
seen even in private Roman houses so early as 
the Augustan period. There is one perfect ex- 
ample within twenty miles of me as I write, 
which has been used as « (perhaps subter- 
ranean) church, probably in the earlier 
Christian periods. It measures 34 feet 
in length ; it has originally had rows of 
columns forming diminutive aisles. The 
Christian occupiers have, at a later date, 


|than basilican uses. 


the birth of Christianity. It probably opened 
into a small court. 

So that already in (say) the year a.p. 1 the 
basilican type had been adapted for other 
Now between this 
period and the third and fourth centuries of 
our era this type had become adapted for 
various other uses ; and the reason is not far 
to seek. It was found to be the most con- 
venient form for accommodating a large 
attendance of persons, whether for legal or 
religious purposes or for civic entertain- 
ments. One cannot always with perfect safety 
argue from the centre to the circumference 
in matters architectural, though perhaps one 
ought to be able so todo. In this case, how- 
ever, evidence enables one to do so. Even 
in remote Britain, the western end of the 
Roman world, the basilican type was used for 
other purposes than lawcourts and_temples. 
We even hear of one built at Netherby, 
A.D. 235, just after the reign of Alexander 
Severus (who, by the way, had favoured the 
Christians), as a riding school: “ Basilicam 
equestrem exercitatoriam jampridem a solo 
ceeptam zedificavit.” 

Now the main object of a basilican public 
building being that of accommodation, this 
basilican building at Silchester will have 
been presumably no exception to this prin- 
ciple. As, however, this building was 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the forum and of the tribunals of justice, it 
must have been intended to subserve a very 
distinct civic or religious purpose ; it may 
have been a sort of “secretarium senatus,” 
a municipal residence of some kind, a little 
guild-hall, a “schola,” or a military tribunal, 
or possibly a pagan temple dedicated to some 
popular deity. 

If, however, it was a pagan temple, there is 
some reason for its s size. There were 
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many temples in Calleva.* To theorize, how- 
ever, that it was a Christian church would, 
on the contrary, indicate that there were 


very few Christians, and that they were per- | 


mitted to worship in public in the very heart 
of the noisy business of a large pagan popu- 
lation. It stands to reason that before 
Calleva could have become Christian (if it 
ever did) this central portion of it was 
covered with buildings, was indeed a speci- 
ally important site. It was for that reason 
in particular I asked for evidences con- 
firmatory of what I still venture to consider 
to be a somewhat gratuitous theory. Was it, 
then, occupied by this building or some 
other ? 

Mr. Hore proceeds: “Seeing that the 
Silchester building is now reduced to its 
foundations and mosaic floor, where does Mr. 
BADDELEY expect such emblems [as he asks 
for] to be found?” I answer, among the sur- 
rounding débris, and especially by excavating 
completely the “catch-pit” of the “labrum” 
he mentions. He should there be likely to 
find bits of vessels, bricks possibly stamped 
or scratched with a cross or an anchor, or, 
better still (as in African instances), frag- 


ments of commemorative tablets fallen from | 


upper portions of the building. Furthermore 
I particularly recommend him to discover a 
crypt, a feature habitual to the earliest 
Christian churches. Any one of these evi- 
dences might throw all the weight he so 
much desires entirely into the scale in Mr. 
Hope's favour, and, personally, I can assure 
him I shall not be afraid to confess I have 
been utterly worsted if this substantial kind 
of evidence (peradventure ever so little of it) 
be forthcoming. It would be useful to him, 
also, to discover an “ atrium.” 

Before concluding, I would remind Mr. 
Hope that the African and French early 
Christian basilice known to us, even in 
smaller places than the town of Calleva, 
reatly exceeded his church (?) in dimensions. 

he case, then, appears to me to remain 
thus: that the soaibeniuanl evidence is not 
sufficient to make out the case for the basili- 
can building at Silchester having been a 
church. It is not that it fails to conform to 
the ground plan of a church of the fourth or 
fifth century, but that the ground plan of such 
achurch and the plan of a pagan, basilica- 
formed building are often so indistinguish- 
able as to compel us to wait modestly for cor- 
roborative evidence before we can pronounce 
* A similar explanation would apply to a small 
basilica. Either the cases which had to be tried 
in it were few, and it sufficed for the purpose, or 
else it was an extra or special tribunal. 


|for one or the other. I venture to consider 
'that to be the precise position in which 
archeologists stand with regard to Silchester 
church (?). 

In conclusion, I feel I must say afew words 
respecting the Basilica of Constantine. Mr. 
Hope has stated that he “cannot accept my 
reading of the plan.” What was my astonish- 
ment, then, to find him quoting against it the 
plan of Ligorio! Now Ligorio has a very 
name, and his work has always to be used 
with great caution. He was a Neapolitan. 
In this case, however, it must be admitted his 
plan, though not true to scale, is very fairly 
correct. His drawing shows quite clearly 
the awkwardly narrow vestibule of the 
original plan, - & a portion of the entrance, 
which, as before stated, faced towards the 
Coliseum, not to the Via Sacra. It was for 
blundering, among other things, over this 
obviously vital feavure of the original design 
of this basilica that the German as well as 
Italian archeologists fell so mercilessly upon 
the late and much lamented Prof. Middleton. 
Not recognizing the very simple, though quite 
revolutionary change made in the building in 
order to make it face the Via Sacra, Prof. 
Middleton dragged in the vague term “ chal- 
cidicum” in order to account “for the long 
hall forming an antechamber.” But he was 
just sufficiently cautious in using it to say: 
“This is possibly what Vitruvius calls a 
‘chalcidicum ’"—a hall which he says may be 
added if there is room for it at the end of a 
basilica” (Middleton, ‘ Remains,’ vol. ii. 227-8). 
Mr. St. Jonn Hops, without making the 
least reference to this fallacious authority, 
has deliberately adopted his dictum, with the 
“chalcidicum” and all. This is all very well, 

rhaps, but it is not archeology ; and to use 
Middleton and Ligorio on the Basilica of 
Constantine is almost as bad as to use them 
as authorities on the House of Tiberius—to 
say the least, very unwise and still more un- 
fortunate. Sr. CLarr BaDDELEY. 


MipsuMMER GILLYFLOWER (9" §. ii. 447).— 
There are so many plants to which the name 
| gillyflower is given that, without knowing 
the particular flower referred to, it is im- 

possible to say what it is. Dianthus caryo- 
| phyllus, the clove gillyflower (by corruption 
July flower), may be the one, since it is a true 
midsummer flower ; but it is usually found in 
stony places, not on river banks. The ragged 
robin (Lychnis flos-cuculi), which flowers in 
| June and loves moist meadows, is sometimes 
called the marsh gillyflower. Can this be the 
one meant? Hottonia palustris, the water 
gillyflower (or violet), grows in the water 
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rather than on the banks. It is, of course, 
useless to ask for a specimen just now, but if 
your correspondent cannot otherwise obtain 
the information he seeks—I fancy the name 
must be purely local—a description might be 
helpful. There are several other “gilly- 
flowers” besides those I have named, but 
none of them seems likely to be the one 
inquired about. CC. B 


The Hesperis matronalis is called in some 
places Whitsun gillyflower, and is probably 
the plant meant by your correspondent at 
this reference. W. Coles writes (‘Art of 
Simpling,’ 1656, p. 32), “May brings roses, 
pinks, Whitsun gillyflowers.” 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Is not this the Dianthus caryophyllus, clove 
ink, clove carnation, gillyflower ? See Miss 
ratt’s ‘ Flowering Plants, i. 89. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Brampton (9 ii. 427).—For a 
pedigree of the above family see ‘ Visitation 
of Norfolk, 1563-80 and 1612, vol. xxxii. 
pp. 46-53 of the Harleian Society, which 
gives twelve generations between Botyld and 
Edward Brampton, of Brampton, 1622. 

JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


BEKESBOURNE, Kent (9 S. ii. 368, 493).— 
The ruins are those of the Chapel of Well (a 
strong spring rises there), once in the parish 
of Littlebourne, but now part of the parish of 
Ickham. The chapel had nothin to do with 
Bekesbourne Manor House, in the parish of 
that name. Well Chapel is probably on the 
site of a chapel attached to the manor of 
Garwinton (modern Garrington), the War- 
minton of the Domesday Survey, for, accord- 
ing to the author of ‘Cesar in Kent,’ it was 
on the rising ground east of this chapel that 
the extreme ~ wing of the Roman army 
was entrenched under Cesar in 54 B.c. As 
early as 1194 Richard de Garwinton was 
allowed by the Abbot of St. Augustine’s at 
Canterbury to have service in his chapel 
three days every week by the priest of Little- 
bourne Church, which, with Littlebourne 
Manor, belonged to that abbey. Well Manor 
afterwards went to the Cornhill family, 
owners of another small manor called Luke- 
dale, and the chapel may rhaps be the same 
as Lukedale Chapel, which Reginald de Corn- 
hill (second son of Gervase Cornhill) built on 
his manor in the parish of Littlebourne :— 

ays r, by the e of God Abbo St. 
same, grant to Reginald de Cornhill and his heirs 


that they may have a chantry in his chapel (capella) 
which he has built within the bounds of his manor 
of Lukedale, and have a chapel at his own expense, 
saving in all rights the mother church of Little- 
bourne, so that the said Reginald or his heirs at 
any future time do not oppress (or interfere with) 
the priest of the church of Littlebourne, or make 
him officiate in the chapel......Also they shall go to 
the mother church with their offerings at the four 
yearly festivals of the Nativity, Purification, Easter, 
and the Festival of St. Vincent [to whom Little- 
bourne Church is dedicated], as parishioners of the 
church of Littlebourne.” 


The abbot most probably was Roger de 
Lurdington, 1176-1212. 

Well Chapel and Manor eventually became 
part of Ickham parish, which belonged to 
Christ Church monastery at Canterbury, 
and William de Sellindge, prior of that monas- 
tery, on 6 Aug., 1480, wrote to Archbishop 
Bourchier that he had viewed the house and 
grounds which Isaacs (of Howletts) offered 
to the rector of Ickham in exchange for the 
house and grounds that belonged to the 

rsonage of Well, which is a chapel of Ick- 
io. he priest’s house at Well is near the 
new gate of the house of Isaacs, and there- 
fore inconvenient to both —— The 
ground offered in exchange by Isaacs is quite 
as much, and rather better than the present 
ground. The barn also is a better one, and 
he will give one acre more of oe ground, 
and pay all costsand charges. John Franke- 
lin, rector of Ickham, who died in 1535, left 
a mare for the repair of this chapel. Well 
Chapel probably ceased to be used for service 
in 1547. If Mr. SHarp will write to me, I 
shall be pleased to give him further parti- 
culars. ArTHuR Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


“Bounper” (9 §. ii. 388).—I suggest a 
more direct explanation of the term than the 
ingenious one offered by Nemo, the last word 
of which, “outsider,” I would, however, con- 
sider to the urpose. Whatever difference of 
opinion verbal bounders may venture to 
express on words inside the cover of vol. i. 
‘H.E.D.,’ a reference thereto is necessary 
before expressing it, and may often stop all 
further expression. In the present instance 
I find, if nothing more, a suggestive clue. 
After the primary signification of one who 
marks out bounds, I read, “I. 2. One who 
occupies a district bounding another, a 
borderer, 0ds.,” with the informing quotation : 
“1542, Udall, ‘Erasm. Apophth.,’ 105 b. The 
bordreers or bounders inhabityng round 
about any place are called in greke Apdux- 
Tvoves.” Is it not likely that this meaning 
has been picked up again? By an accident 
that might easily happen. another obsolete 
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meaning of “bounder” expresses the very 
opposite—the insider. See “I. 3. One who 
occupies a ‘bound’ or tract of tin-ore ground”; 
with an equally informing quotation: “1708, 
Lond. Gaz., 4458/1. The Owners, Bouncers, 
Adventurers ...... concerned in Tin...... at 
Truroe.” But as there is no indication of 
the word being revived in this sense, no 
confusion need be occasioned. “Bounder” 
in its present invidious sense need not, I 
suppose, beconfined to one gender, but I heard 
it applied to a woman for the first time in 
John Oliver Hobbes’s ‘Ambassador,’ the 
speaker being represented as a woman in 
good society. KILLIGREW. 


“Whatis a bounder?” With a view to getting 
at the root-idea of the word I put this ques- 
tion to an acquaintance whose knowledge of 
slang is extensive and peculiar. “A bounder?” 
he answered ; “a howling bounder? Oh, he’s 
a fellow with lots of bownce—no end of a cad.” 
I think the definition suggests a far more 
likely origin for the term than Nemo’s. How- 
ever this may be, Nemo’s suggestion derives 
no support from the phrase “a rank outsider,” 
which denotes a horse that has been entered 
for a race, but has no chance of winning, or 
only the remotest possible chance. 

Cc. C. B. 


It appears to me that the paling which this 
kind of person attempts to scale is the pale 
of “society,” beyond which his natural habitat 
is found. If guesses may be hazarded, here is 
mine: it is his self-assertion, his “ bounce,” 
that entitles him to the name of “ bounder.” 

Sr. 


Is not the idea that of the man who habitu- 
ally goes to the utmost bound, or limit, in 
dress, or ethics, or mauners, or all three? He 
is one who has no reserve force, and is always 
at the last gasp or penny’s length, so to speak. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Obviously “one on the boundary—of the 
demi-monde.” “Bounder” is not likely to 
supplant “ cad.” The latter is found in society, 
the former wants to be there. 

DupLey WALTON. 

High Street, Kingston-on-Thames. 


Surely this word means “outsider,” and is 
formed, schoolboy fashion, from “ bounds.” 
When it first came into fashion it was always 
used as above, and accepted as expressing the 
secular contempt of “gown” for “town,” of 
“class” for “mass,” of culture for philis- 
tinism. The lute E. F. Fay, whose pen- 
name it was, most certainly meant it as an 
equivalent for “outsider.” As public-school 


and ‘varsity man, and admitted expert in 
slang, his testimony is good. H. H. 8. 
Sausset, Bouches-du-Rhone. 


Prynn (9 S. ii. 288, 336, 496).— 
Mr. Hems is in error—I trust he will pardon 
ine for correcting him—in stating at the last 
reference that Mr. George Halford Fellowes- 
Prynne is President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Heshould have said Pre- 
sident of the London Architectural Associa- 
tion, a quite different body, whose active 
members are, for the most part, pupils 
and junior assistants in London offices, 
and which meets at 56, Great Marlborough 
Street. The R.I.B.A., whose rooms are at 
9, Conduit Street, where it possesses a very 
extensive library of books on architecture 
and the allied arts, is at present presided 
over by Prof. George Aitchison, R.A. 

Bens. Wacker, A.R.I.B.A. 

Langstone, Erdington. 


GLADSTONE’Ss WELSH ForEFATHERS (9* S. ii. 
486).—Is it not a pity to waste space on such 
a question as this? The Welsh blood in Mr. 
Gladstone’s veins must have been so attenu- 
ated in the interval between the thirteenth 
and the eighteenth centuries as to be of no 
account. Moreover, as I pointed out in 
‘N. & Q. many years ago, most of us are 
descended from kings and queens one way or 
another if we only knew it ; and even I who 
write might claim cousinship with Mr. Glad- 
stone if descent from Llewelyn ap lorwerth 
constituted affinity. A. CALDER 


“Soor” (9% ii. 427).— Smart in his 
edition of Walker (1846, p. xxiii, § 118) 
writes :— 

‘The other words in which the short sound is 
denoted by the letters 00 in the Ip med spelling of 
the language are wool, wood, good, hood, stood, foot, 
and their compounds, to which we may add soot ; 
for though this word, probably from being con- 
founded with those which are spelled with u, long 
exhibited the anomaly of being pronounced siit, it 
is now by the best speakers classed with the words 
preceding it.” 

I suspect soot has served as a rime for foot 
from the earliest times, but rimes are hard 
to find, and are fallacious indices of pronun- 
ciation. Bysshe in his ‘Dictionary of 
Rhymes,’ published in 1702, gives the follow- 
ing under oot: “ Boot, coot, root, foot, shoot, 
soot, hoot.” Walker says (I quote from the 
1818 or eighteenth edition): “Soot is vulgarly 

ronounced so as to rhyme with but, hut, &c., 
Pat ought to have its long, regular sound, 
rhyming with Joot, as we always hear it in 
the compound sooty.” Coleridge in his 
‘Ancient Mariner’ (part iii. penult. stanza) 
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rimes soot with root, but we cannot be sure 
of the pronunciation of one so lax in his 
rimes. he aught we can say he may have 
sounded the doubled vowel of soot as wu in but 
or 00 in foot, for the latter pronunciation is at 
least a hundred years old.* No one to-day 
regards Walker’s precept ; foot and put are 
the only perfect rimes for scot, matching it 
further in having vulgar pronunciations 
riming with but. F. ADAMs. 


In my early recollection soot was pro- 
nounced to rime with cut about as often as 
with foot. But J.S. is wrong in saying that 
fifty years ago it was always made to rime 
with cut. ‘The Ancient Mariner’ was pub- 
lished, if I mistake not, before the end of last 
century :— 

And every tongue through utter drought 
Was withered at the roct: 
We could not speak no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 
C. B. Mount. 


In the dialect of North Lincolnshire soot is 
pronounced so as to rime with doot. That 
was the form I used as a child, but those who 
had the care of my education corrected me, 
saying sut (like unto cut) was the correct pro- 
nunciation. This took place between fifty 
and sixty years ago. In or about 1852 I 
observed that soot (like oot) was coming into 
use among young people, but many of the 
old folk adhered to sut. Now our dialectic 
pronunciation seems to have become nearly 
universal. EpwWarpD Peacock. 


Hood’s ‘The’ Sweep's Complaint’ 


Why isn’t the mouths of muffin-men compell’d to 
be equally shut ? 

Why, because Parliament members eat muffins, but 
they never eat no sut [sic]. 

If one might draw an inference from dialect 

pronunciation, it would be that in Hood’s day 

soot was improperly made to rhyme with shut. 

The course of refinement in its ordinary trend 

would turn soot into sut, not sut into soot. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Fifty years ago, as your correspondent 
avers, soot was made to rhyme with cut, but 


did it ever become customary to rhyme it|‘N. & 
| Oxenbr 


with foot? I do not think you can round 
the vowels in foot so that they may bear a 


kindred sound to that which we have in the | 
word Joot. And yet soot would rhyme with | 


the latter perfectly. I can quite understand, 
however, that modernity would 
stickle at taking away the rotundity of the 


* See, for instance, Chambaud’s ‘ Engl.-Fr, Dict,’ 
(my copy dated 1805), s.r. 


scarcely | 


sound common to this word in order to give 
it colloquial similarity to foot. In the North 
soot pronounced like /oot is every where notice- 
able among the better classes, but among 
working classes the tendency is to give the 
word a short sound, as sut. Yet there are to 
be found old people who cling to this latter 
way, in spite of usage. 
James RENWICK. 
Winlaton, co. Durham, 


Vanity Farr (9 §. ii. 29).—With regard 
to AsTARTE’s query whether there is any 
mention of this popular phrase, immortalized 
by Thackeray, earlier than ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ (1678), has it never been pointed out 
that Chaucer, towards the close of book v. of 
‘Troilus and Creseide,’ seems clearly to allude 
thereto, unless, indeed, it be supposed that 
he was father to it? The lines I refer to 
which I wrote down years ago on a fly-leat 
of =e copy of “a Novel without a Hero,” are 
as follows :— 

O young fresh folkés, he or she, 

In which that love upgroweth with your age, 

Repaireth home from worldly Vanité, 

And of your hertes up casteth the visage, 

To thilke God that after His image 

You made, and thinketh all nis but a Faire, 

This world that passeth sone, as flourés faire. 
The italics are mine. I can sympathize with 
Charles Kingsley when, in a letter to his wife 
in 1850, he says :— 

“T can read nothing but ‘ Vanity Fair’ over and 
over again, which fills me with delight, wonder, and 
humility. I would rather have drawn Rawdon 
Crawley than all the folks I ever drew.” 

I remember that the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. E. W. Benson), when head 
master at Wellington, told us boys of the 
sixth form in class one morning that he had 
taken up the book recently and found it so 
fascinating that he would go on reading it of 
a morning whenever he had a spare half-hour 
before getting up, the rest of his time being 
too busily occupied. H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


JOHN OXENBRIDGE (9 8. ii. 467).—Consult 
the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xliii. 7, and notes 
thereon in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 8 viii. 203. See also 

Qo 3™ §. 1. 141, 322, 361. Clement 
idge, Esq., was in the Na 


vy Prize 
B. 


. 


Office, London, 1654. 


Prime MrytsTer (8 §. x. 357, 438 ; xi. 69, 
151, 510 ; xii. 55, 431; 9% S. ii. 99).— Vanbrugh, 
near the close of the seventeenth century, em- 

loyed the term “First Minister,” showing 
ow the idea of a premiership was comin 
into vogue. In ‘The Provok’d Wife,’ whic 
was produced in the spring of 1697, Mr 
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Treble, who had set to music a “dialogue” 
written by Lady Fancyfull, observes :— 

“*T guess the dialogue, madam, is suppos’d to be 
between your Majesty and your first Minister of 
State.” 

And the author replies :-— 

* Just : He, as minister, advises me to trouble my 
head about the welfare of my subjects; which I, as 
sovereign, find a very impertinent proposal.”— 
Act II. se. ii. 

—~ years later Vanbrugh produced ‘The 
Confederacy,’ and in this (Act I. se. iii.) Brass 
remarks to Flippanta :— 

“ As first minister of state to the colonel I have 
an affair to communicate to thee.” 


ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 


Str E. B. Goprrey (9 8. ii. 367, 414).—I never 
heard of any daggers made to commemorate 
the murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, but 
there were two medals struck, one having on 
the obverse “ Godfrey walks vp hil after hee 
is dead Ergo pares,” and a figure of Sir 
Edmund Berry; haley his feet the word “pro.” 
On the reverse, “Dennys walks downe hil 
carrying his head Sumus.” A figure of St. 
Denis; below his feet the letters “P. A.”; 
while the other medal has on the obverse 
“Moriendo restitvit. Rem. E. Godfrey,” with 
the head of Sir Edmund Berry. The reverse 
has “ Eqvo credite. Teveri”; two men ona 
horse, and a third walking, holding a sword. 


Matiepa PoLiarp. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


THe GEORGE WORN BY CHARLEs I. (9*" §. ii. 
263, 354).—I ask permission to revert to the 
history of this relic, which presents the claim 
of being the most interesting of any relic of 
the king, and of having occupied so little 
space in ‘N. & Q.’ that from the second 
volume of the First Series to the second 
volume of the Ninth it is not mentioned. 

It is to be noted that, while the rules of the 
Order of the Garter forbade the increased 
enrichment of the collar with stones or other 
things, they permitted the image to be en- 
riched at the pleasure of the knight. The 
George, therefore, was sometimes studded 
with diamonds, sometimes set about with 
them in an oval setting, sometimes surrounded 
by a solid garter, with motto, in the same way 
as the roses of the collar. This helps to 
identify the George which, alone among his 
jewels, the king retained to the last, as we 

ave Herbert's personal testimony to its 
being “cut in an onyx with great curiosity 
and set about with 21 fair Diamonds, and the 
Reverse with the like number.” This corre- 
~—_ with the ornament shown in Van 


yck’s equestrian portrait at Hampton Court | 


(the same, I believe, as those at Windsor, 
Warwick, and Lamport Hall), in which it 
rests on the hip, at the end of the ribbon. I 
find the same ornament similarly worn by 
James II. in a picture in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, and by the Chevalier St. George 
in the picture in the same gallery in which 
he appears as a boy with his sister. I have 
not yet seen it on portraits of Charles IL., the 
Jeorges that I have noticed worn by him 

being unencircled. It does not appear on the 
ribbon worn by the Count of Deen in his 

rtrait as a boy in the National Portrait 

allery; the end of the ribbon is out of the 
picture. 

I would withdraw any suggestion of the 
George at Edinburgh Castle being the one in 
question, as it is not “set about,” and there- 
fore cannot be the one described by Herbert, 
though it may be the one which Charles II. 
is shown as wearing, and which, as well as 
the other, James II. may have taken with 
him in his flight, in preference to leaving it 
behind him or throwing it, with the Great 
Seal, into the Thames. 

I should be very much interested by an- 
swers to the questions I was allowed to raise 
at 9" §. ii. 263. Sperans may have prose- 
cuted his researches since writing his note at 
1S. ii. 135, but I have not seen his pseudonym 
lately. Mr. Tavaré, who seems interested 
in Stuart relics, might perhaps render some 
service. There are one or two points on 
which light could be thrown at once if the 
right people always read ‘N. & Q.’ I should 
like to make its reading compulsory. 

There are, however, some points touchin 
the last moments of Charles I. about whic 
absolute certaint, is unattainable. Among 
them the very fact of the king having de- 
livered his George to Juxon, with the word 
“Remember,” is disputed, and I know no 
closer evidence in its favour than that of 
Bulstrode Whitelocke, who may have been a 
spectator of the scene and who was in a posi- 
tion to receive information from those on the 
scaffold, but whose memoirs were not pub- 
lished till after his death. KILLIGREW. 


Minutes AND SEconps (9* §. ii. 509).—The 
‘Dict. of Phrase and Fable’ says, “ The six- 
tieth part of an hour was called by the 
Romans scrupulum, and the sixtieth part of a 
minute scrupulum secundum.” This is inter- 


| esting in itself, and useful to any one who 


wishes to translate such modern ideas into 
Latin ; but the fact that lies behind this 
statement is hazy, because scrupulum might 
mean either the twenty-fourth partof an hour, 
or a minute,or asecond. As a guide to horo- 
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logical history it is com ratively valueless. 


The ‘National Cyclopedia,’ s.v. ‘ Horology,’ 
rahé had four | abortive rebellion suppressed by the treacher- 


says, “In 1560 Tycho 
clocks which indicated hours, minutes, and 
seconds.” Seconds, however, did not very 
soon become a recognized measure of time, 
because, although Shakspeare uses the word 
“minute” freely, he never once employs 
“second” in this sense. Queen Elizabeth's 
watch, preserved in the library of the Royal 
Institution, London, would be worth looking 
at as regards its dialling. And a consultation 
of Prof. J. D. Everett’s ‘ Units and Physical 
Constants,’ London, 1879, would probably 
reveal the date when the second supplanted 
the minute as the unit in the measurement 
of time. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


EXEcuTION oF ANNE Bo (9* S. ii. 468). 
—I am inclined to think that prior to 1483 
the sword, and not the axe, was usually em- 
ployed as the weapon for judicial decapitation, 
and that a block was dispensed with, the 
victims receiving their doom “ meekly kneel- 
ing upon their knees,” and in this opinion I 
am fortified by the concurrence of an eminent 
clerical historian, now a distinguished prelate. 
with whom I was many years since engage 
in a most agreeable correspondence upon 
this very subject. This learned writer agreed 
with me that the axe did not become the 
“regulation” lethal implement until after 
the rough-and-ready “heading” of Lord 
Hastings on the Tower Green, when he was 
summarily dispatched by order of the Pro- 
tector Gloucester. In thi 
ing to the chroniclers, the victim’s neck was 


day of St. William, the patron saint of that 
city, Whit Monday, 8 June, 1405, after the 


| ous equivocation of Prince John of Lancaster 
| against his father Henry IV. (see Shake- 
speare, ‘Henry IV.,’ part ii.). That erudite 
historian Mr. J. H. Wylie, in his ‘ History of 
Henry [V., vol. ii. pp. 240-4, does not refer 
to the tradition that the prelate died from 
sword strokes, and, indeed, by his mention of 
a block appears to imply that an axe was 
used, and it may be conceded that the martial 
weapon would scarcely be the one to be 
wielded by the executioner, who was a convict 
fetched from York Castle, where he was 
undergoing a term of imprisonment; but 
there is preserved in the leian Libra 
a Book of Hours of the middle of the fifteent 
century, supposed to have belonged to Queen 
Margaret oF Scotland, ornamented in a style 
of somewhat earlier date, including a Latin 
hymn and a collect in honour of this arch- 
prelate, who was generally regarded as a 
martyr, and the volume contains a full- 
ge miniature representation (apparently 
o a contemporary eye-witness) of the 
execution, where a sword is the weapon 
employed. The archbishop is said (and 
this tradition Mr. Wylie accepts) to have 
entreated the executioner to deal him 
five strokes, corresponding with the five 
wounds of Christ, and Hall, the chronicler, 
records a contemporary superstition that 


s instance, accord- | 
: / execution took place at midday, in the first 


at the moment the head fell five several 
wounds broke out on the neck of the king, 
then sitting at table dining in York (the 


stretched upon a piece of timber then in use hour of the afternoon, 1 P.M.), and that these 


for the repair of the adjacent church of St. 
Peter ad Vincula, probably a “ putlog,” part 
of the scaffolding which we read “con- 


veniently lay in the way.” Contemporary | 


lesions were the precursors of the leprosy 
which afterwards developed on the royal 
body, and from which Henry suffered until 
his death (the immediate cause of which was 


accounts seem to indicate that the executioner | apoplexy) eight years later. Miracles were 


straddled over the prone body, and from this 
position I infer that the decapitation was 
effected by the tool known as an adze, the cut- 
ting edge of which is at a right angle to, and 
not in a plane with, the haft. I may add that 
the only contemporary reference I have come 
across of the use, or proposed use, of an axe 
and block for inflicting capital punishment 
prior to this tragedy is in one of the Paston 
series of letters, describing the peril of an 
unfortunate captive of Jack Cade’s rebels 


(A.D. 1450), a generation before Lord Hastings 
was so clumsily hacked to death. Mr. Pick- 
FORD's query may be partially answered by a 
reference to the case of Richard Scrope, Arch- 
bishop of York, executed in Clementhorpe 
Field, outside the walls of York, on the feast | 


lieved to have been wrought over the tomb 
in the minster where the holy man’s remains 
were laid to rest for many years after the 
consummation of the tragedy. Nemo. 
Temple. 


M.P.P. (9% §. ii. 528).—As “ M.P.” in Canada 
means member of the Dominion Parliament, 
“M.P.P.” probably stands for member of Pro- 
vincial Parliament. British Columbia is, of 
course, a province of the Dominion. 


A. P. 


Henrietta Marta Price (9 §. ii. 448).— 
Some particulars of this lady will be found 
in the ‘Diary of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S.,’ 
under dates of 8 Feb., 1662, and 10 June, 1666 ; 
also in the ‘Memoirs of the Court of Eng- 
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land during the Reign of the Stuarts,’ by 
J. H. Jesse, iii. 234, 289, 403 (Bohn, 1837). 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 


CRAFTS AND TRADES IN THE FOURTEENTH 
Century (9 §. ii. 481).—The accompanying 
extract from my rough.proof of a paper about 
to appear in the 7'ransactions of the Essex 
Archeological Society may be of some inter- 
est to Canon Taytor. The occupations of 
witnesses to local deeds recorded in the 
eartulary of St. John’s Abbey, Colchester, 
are here roughly summarized. Their date is 
the middle of the thirteenth century :— 

“Of names of occupation, naturally the clerks 
(10) come first, practically including all the pro- 
fessions of to-day, with Presbyters (6) (Sacerdos 
and Parson are equally rare throughout the chartu- 
lary). Cooks number 7, Smiths 6, Stewards (dis- 
pensatores)and Marshals 5, Millers, Bakers, Porters, 
and Janitors 3, Dapifers, Chamberlains, Foresters, 
Goldsmiths, Tailors, Weavers, and Tanners 2, while, 
of the following, only one representative signed, 
though others doubtless existed: Sacrist, meee 
Pincerna (a Gild officer, according to Dr. Gross), 
Carter, Thresher (of cloth), Dyer, Chaloner (maker 
of chalons, coverlets), Furrier. Tasseler (? linen 
spinner), Tunner (of wine), Vintner, Brewer, Lor- 
riner, Shoemaker, Shopkeeper, Carpenter, Glass- 
wright, Frarur (? Friar), and a Messier, a Fucher, 
and a Niker, whose occupations are a mystery. 
*Nikers medwe’ occurs asa place-name. There is 
little in this roll of burgesses to indicate that the 
clothing industry had yet assumed any large pro- 
portions in the neighbourhood, but it evidently 
existed, and the fact that the ‘ Black Book of the 
Admiralt pce the duty payable at Ipswich by 
‘Cloth of Colchester’ in the early years of Ed- 
ward the First’s reign (when the census shows no 
larger number of artisans than we have here noted) 
lente us to infer that its origin may be placed at a 
somewhat early date.” 


These names do not throw light on the 

numbers of persons engaged in the different 

trades and occupations, but they afford proof 

of their existence in one borough in early 

medieval times. Geo. Rickworp. 
Colchester. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sid- 
ney .—Vol. LVIL Tom— Tytler. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

THE appearance of the fifty-seventh volume of this 

truly national undertaking—punctua! to the day, 

as has been that of every previous instalment— 
suggests some obvious and agreeable reflections, 
together with others that may perhaps be regarded 


available for the use of scholars, though a few sup- 
plementary volumes will, as announced, be necessary 
to deal with the celebrities who have died while 
the work has been in progress. It will, of course 
raise a smile to hint that some collocations of 
letters seem unfavourable to literary develop- 
ment, and that, in spite of Juliet’s question, there 
is something in a name. It at least appears that 
there are tracts of the alphabet which are com- 
paratively barren of names of literary interest. 
Such a tract is traversed in the present volume. 
Not a name is there between Tom and Tytler that 
is of anything approaching to primary importance, 
while, on the other hand, names such as Tupper 
and Tusser abound. The only name, accordingly, to 
which we trace the initials of the editor is that of 
Richard Tottell, the publisher, some of whose ven- 
tures—as his publication of Hawes’s ‘Pastime of 
Pleasure,’ Lydgate’s ‘ Fall of Princes,’ More’s ‘ Dia- 
logue of Comfort,’ &c.—give him a claim on literary 
recognition, while his “Fottell’s Miscellany,’ besides 
preserving all the original verse we possess of Surrey 
and Wyatt, is of undying interest, as supplying 
the model on which our early anthologies were 
based. It is interesting to learn that the man who 
did so much for “‘the honor of the English tong and 
for the profit of the studious of Englishe eloquence,” 
to quote from his preface to the ‘ Miscellany,’ was 
principally a law publisher. Among the writers of 
second or third rank Mr. Thomas Seccombe has 
been busy. He has been fortunate in one case (that 
of Cyril the author of ‘The Revenger's 
Tragedie’) to follow out a clue supplied him, and to 
obtain a full and probably accurate account of a 
dramatist concerning whom previous records have 
been silent. Mr. Seccombe regards as “unduly 
enthusiastic ” the rhapsody in which Mr. Swinburne 
has indulged concerning Tourneur, and asserts that, 
great as is his tragic intensity, “‘ Tourneur luxuriates 
in hideous forms of vice to an extent which almost 
suggests moral aberration, and sets him in a cate- 
gory of dramatic art far below the highest.” In 
dealing with James Townley, the author of ‘ High 
Life below Stairs,’ Mr. Seccombe concurs, appa- 
rently, in the view that Townley, besides being of 
use to Hogarth, assisted Garrick in many of his 
best productions and revivals. Tupper, the butt of 
the critics for over half a century, is held to have 
been “‘a vain, genial, warm-hearted man, a close 
friend, and a good hater of cant, hypocrisy, and 
all other enemies of his country.” One of the 
two Turbervilles with whom Mr. Seccombe deals 
is the poet George, the author of ‘ Tragical Tales,’ 
concerning whom much is said. For Sharon 
Turner, the historian, an apology is proffered. Next 
to his life of Cyril Tourneur, that of Richard 
Trevithick is perhaps Mr. Seccombe’s most im- 
portant contribution. It takes a highly favourable 
view of its subject. In a different line are also 
Israel or Ezekiel Tonge, the ally of Titus Oates, 
and Turpin, the famous Dick. Mr. Leslie Ste- 
hen’s solitary contribution is the life of John 
orne Tooke, philologist and politician. Tooke’s 
contributions to philology are treated with a cer- 


as fantastic. It is, in the first place, a matter for 
congratulation that the end is well in sight, the 
letter 7’ being now concluded, and one letter, W, 
alone of those that remain being likely to occupy 
much space. The year on which we have just 


entered will scarcely see the conclusion of Mr. Lee’s | 


brilliantly executed task. fore the conclusion of 
the century the whole of the ‘Dictionary’ will be 


tain measure of respect. They were meant, it is 
| said, ‘“‘to subserve a characteristic philosophy.” An 
|eminently able article of the Rev. Canon Ainger 
| deals with the poems of Tennyson Turner. e 
| most important life in the volume is perhaps that of 
J. M. W. Turner, carefully compiled by Mr. Cosmo 


| Monkhouse, and accompanied by some sound criti- 
cism. Among biographies of historical importance, 
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that of Tostig, by the Rev. W. Hunt, is one of the 
most important. A short life of Tyndall, by his 
wife, prepares the public for the more important 
life in contemplation. The life of William Tyndale is 
by Mr. E. Irving Carlyle. Very interesting lives of 
relawny, the companion of Shelley and Byron, and 
of Anthony Trollope are supplied by Dr. Garnett. 
In addition to his medical biographies, Dr. Norman 
Moore deals with Mrs. Turner, among other quali- 
fications for a place, the murderess and _the dis- 
coverer of yellow starch. Sir Ernest Clarke is 
responsible for a capital life of Tusser, and a second 
of Jethro Tull. Mr. Aitken writes on Jacob Tonson, 
r. Thomas Bayne on President Tulloch, Mr. 
Henry Davey on Christopher Tye, Mr. Rigg on Sir 
Travers Twiss, Mr. A. F. Pollard on Cuthbert 
Tunstall, Prof. Laughton on Admirals Troubridge 
and Tryon. Mr. W. P. Courtney, Mr. Lionel Cust, 
Mr. C. H. Firth, Prof. Lane. Poole, Mr. F. M. 
O'Donoghue, Miss E. Lee, and 
Cooper are among the contributors. 


The Sportsman’s Year-Book. Edited by C. 8. Colman 
and A. H. Windsor. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
Tus book, intended to form a collection of the 
rules of the chief English sports and games, sprang 
out of ‘The Encyclopedia of Sport,’ which Messrs. 
Lawrence & Bullen have just brought to a successful 
termination. The idea seems good in its class, and 
well, if at present tentatively, carried out. The 
contents of the volume are, however, not such as to 
appeal very directly to the majority of our readers. 


An Almanack for 1899. By Joseph Whitaker, F.S.A. 
(Whitaker. ) 

WHAT more remains to be said in favour of 
‘Whitaker’? The language of eulogy is exhausted, 
and the tribute accorded it now is that of constant 
use and of anxiety for the appearance of each 
succeeding number. Nobody can afford to be with- 
out ‘ Whitaker.’ Once more it appears, extended in 
shape, though portions of the ‘ Historical a 
have been removed en bloc to ‘Whitaker’s Titled 
Classes.’ It is impossible, as Mr. Whitaker says, 
to fix a limit to expansion which shall be final. 
New features are ‘The Employers’ Liability Act,’ 
*The National Debts of the World,’ and ‘ A Muni- 
cipal Directory of Scotland and Ireland.’ There 
are also maps of Egypt, the Soudan, China, and 
other places in which English interests are involved. 
In the index alone appear 550 new entries. Of 
books for the desk ‘ Whitaker’ remains, perhaps, 
the most indispensable. 


Mr. writing in the Fort- 
nightly, constitutes himself the interpreter of 
‘Sémantique or Semantics,’ a word derived, it is 
to be supposed, from onperriedc, for the full sig- 
nificance of which as now used the reader is referred 
to the article. ‘To the same source he must turn to 
estimate the value of the laws of “‘ Speciality” and 
“Repartition.” There is much that will repay read- 
ing in the article, though we are disposed to think 
of the eminent man in ‘ Hudibras,’ who 

by geometric scale 

Could take the size of pots of ale ; 

And wisely tell what hour o’ the day 

The clock does strike, by algebra. 
Mr. Basil Worsfold writes on ‘Charlotte Bronté,’ 
@ propos of the recently published book upon her 
and her circle, and finds reason to doubt whether 
she was so universally unhappy and ill-treated as a 


Mr. Thompson 


governess as she thought herself. He deals also 
with the influences upon Charlotte Bronté, among 
which he includes her knowledge of French litera- 
ture. A perusal of the ‘ Letters of Horace Walpole’ 
has developed in Mr. G. 8. Street a tendency to 
deal in airy impertinences, quite in the style of 
his model. Prof. Max Miiller writes on “Dean 
Liddell: as I knew Him,’ and supplies a few 
letters of remarkable interest. A piece of fine 
criticism is supplied by Fiona Macleod in ‘A 
Group of Celtic Writers.’ Much of it will be, 
however, wholly intelligible and significant to 
the esoteric only. It is pleasant, now that 
—— thoughts are coming once more into men’s 
eads, to see a large space accorded to literary 
matters. — Webster the dramatist is the subject 
of two articles, if they may be so called, in the 
Nineteenth Century. Under the heading of ‘Vit- 
toria Accoramboni,’ Miss Margaret Maitland tells 
the true story of the woman she holds Webster in 
‘The White Devil’ to have misrepresented, or 
rather, indeed, to have outraged. The real Vittoria 
is, it is held, ‘“‘very human.” Hers is, however 
but a sorry, albeit romantic story of frailty and 
Me, Prologue to The Duchess 
of Malfy”’’ does not err in any want of recogniti 
seeing that it bids Webster's 


, light of fiery fame 
Endure with England’s, yea, with dnl 
name. 


Prof. Gardner’s ‘Impressions of American Univer 
sities’ is encouraging on the whole. It deals with 
the question of American residents in an English 
university, a thing that, frequently as Americans 
flock to Germany, has scarcely yet been tried. Con- 
demnation seems implied of the familiarity between 
the sexes at Chicago, where boys and girls “‘ wander 
about in pairs.” Philandering and study, it is held 
| ‘‘are not. compatible.” In ‘Savage Gods an 
| Mysteries,’ Mr. Lang, always welcome in this field, 
| combats successfully the hypothesis that “the 
| higher religious ideas of American and Australian 
| savages are borrowed from missionaries.” It is natur- 
| ally impossible for us to advance Mr. Lang’s argu- 
| ments, but the whole paper deserves careful study. 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs supplies ‘Some Recollections of 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones,’ which show, as might be 
expected, in the great painter a widely varied eru- 
dition and also an excellent memory. Perhaps the 
most significant expression of Burne-Jones that: is 
quoted is: ‘‘ Whatever [ do in art, even if I deal 
with Greek or Norse legends, I treat it in the spirit 
of a Celt.” In ‘The Alps in 1898’ Mr. Reginald 
Hughes protests solemnly against solitary climbing. 
—Always the most spirited and enterprising of 
American magazines, Scribner's has secured a series 
(to last through the year) of Stevenson letters 
edited by Mr. Colvin. The first instalment con- 
sists of Stevenson’s domestic correspondence 
during his early engineering excursions, and is 
illustrated by drawings from photographs by Peix- 
otti of Lerwick, Kirkwall, Wick, aod other spots 
visited or dwelt in by Stevenson. The letters dated 
1868 and 1869 are characteristic, and show Steven- 
son heartily sick of the cold, “‘ gray, grim, sea-beaten 
hole” in which he was com velled to reside. The 
epening peper ,is_by, Col. Roosevelt upon ‘The 
Rough - Riders,’ and is accompanied by an excel- 
lent. portrait of the Colonel. Two articles are 


on English military subjects, one by Capt. Cairnes 


on the ‘British Army Mancuvres,’ a second by 
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Major Stuart Wortley, called ‘With the Sirdar.’— 
Mr Clark Russell pe ah emer in the Pall Mall, his 
capital series of papers on ‘ The Ship: her rary 
and deals with the ships of Columbus, which he 
describes as ‘‘ the most interesting vessels that were 
ever built, that were ever afloat, that are to be read 
of in ancient or modern literature.” A picture of 
the ship of Columbus is given. Large and important 
ships were not built in England until the time of 
Henry VIII. We are then shown some Spanish 
galleons and ships belonging to the Armada, and, 
in, English and Dutch ships of the time of Van 
mp. Some fine pictures are reproduced in an 
account of the recent Rembrandt Exhibition in 
Amsterdam. Part i. appears of ‘ Naval Heroes at 
Westminster Abbey,’ showing the tombs of Blake, 
Monck, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and others. Very 
beautiful are the views of Cambri illustratin 
* Lines written in the Court of a College Library. 
‘Suppressed Plates: No. 1, Thackeray,’ will appeal 
to collectors. ‘The Fall of artoum’ will, 
by letterpress and illustrations, appeal to all.— 
4 ane of Bird Life,’ sent to the Cornhill by 
Lady Broome, describes very pleasantly the charm 
of bird-keeping under circumstances more propitious 
than can often attend the proprietorship of an 
aviary. Some of her revelations are startling. 
Once, when she received a consignment of tiny parra- 
keets, and put them into a cage with canaries, she 
discovered that these birds, apparently so gentle, 
were in the habit of sidling up to a canary and 
suddenly biting off a leg. Another bird, a member 
of the shrike family, used to twist off, occasionally, 
the head of a finch. Miss Edith Sichel descants very 
agreeably on ‘ Women as Letter-Writers,’ and does 
not forget dear Dorothy Usborne, in some respects 
the best. Mr. Duffield’s study of ‘ Daniel O’Connell’ 
is full of amusing anecdote. ‘ Hovellin . by Frank 
T. Bullen, is a record of heroism. ‘The Etchingham 
Letters’ are continued.—In J'emple Bar Mr. F. C. 
Hodgson begins, in ‘Optimists and Pessimists,’ with 
Sophocles and A’schylus, to end with Daudet and 
Nietzsche, bringing in by the way Schopenhauer 
and Ibsen, the latter of whom is not regard 
wholly as a imist. The paper is both thought- 
ful and erudite, and if it is not conclusive, there 
is no cause for astonishment or complaint. An esti- 
mate of ‘Christopher North’ deals with the curious 
fact that Wilson, once a t power in letters, 
is now practically dead. An attempt is made to 
qnespnt tar what is really a somewhat startling fact. 
Daudet attracts much attention at present, and a 
narrative of the sad experiences of his early life is 
readable, if not particularly novel. ‘The Man- 
chester of Portugal’ is a description of Covelha.— 
In the Gentleman's Mr. M. Q. Holyoake criticizes 
the last writings of Landor. In this some curiously 
characteristic correspondence of the ebullient poet 
is given. Mr. J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S., writes on 
*The Names of the Stars.’ Mr. W. H. Olding has a 
thoughtful paper on ‘ Oaths and the Law,’ and Miss 
Pauline W. Roose shows a wide range of reading in 
dealing with ‘The Poets’ Heaven.’—The English 
Ilustrated has made recently a new departure with 
its coloured printing, which is very successfully 
accomplished. It has, in addition to its striking 


cover, many coloured designs of remarkable beauty. 

The letterpress consists principally of fiction, 

though a portion of it deals with sport, and another | 

portion will prove + | tempting to the fair sex. 
t 


Anth Hope tells the story of his comedy of 
‘Lady Ursula. *The Devil’s 


with the legal volunteers, but with pile 
spots dedicated to his Satanic Majesty. ‘M.P.s 
and their Fads’ is amusing.—In gman's Mr. 
Rider Haggard continues his ‘Farmer's Year.’ 
Under the title ‘A Paladin of pay Mr. 
Austin Dobson depicts General James Edward 

lethorpe, whom Hannah More called a Preux 
Chevalier. Mr. Lang appears to have inconvenient 
doubles or trebles, who under his name incur for 
him suspicions which are groundless and attacks 
which are unmerited. These he answers ‘ At the 
Sign of the Ship.’—In the United Service Magazine 
the short biographies of our naval heroes are con- 
tinued, the Hon. A. N. Hood supplying that of 
King Edward II. Naturally, the ain of this 
illustrious sovereign to be a naval hero is not so 
fully supported as is his right to be considered as 
one of the foremost military leaders of his time. In 
his own person he gained two signal naval victories, 
and established a Board of Admiralty. The articles 
on Cuba and Turenne are continu The latter is 
well written, and possesses great interest for the 
military student. Lieut.-Col. de la Poer Beresford 
furnishes a graphic description of Krasnoé-Selo, the 
Russian Aldershot. We think that he errs in 
stating that, in the magnificent regiments of the 
Chevaliers Gardes and Gardes & Cheval, men are 
posted to squadrons according to their ‘‘ complexion 
and type.” In the Pavlofsky regiment of Foot 
Guards the men were till very recently only selected 
who had turned-up noses, and the men still retain 
the quaint old sugar-loaf caps. Altogether, this 
magazine presents much to attract readers belonging 
to the Navy, Army, and Volunteers. 


Wuat may be regarded as the first of a projected 
series of reproductions of prints and drawings in the 
University Galleries at Oxford is announced for 
immediate publication by the Clarendon Press. 
This is ‘The Master E. S. and the Ars Moriendi, a 
Chapter in the y=! of Engraving during the 
Fifteenth Century,’ by Lionel Cust, Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery. It will be illustrated 
with forty-six collotype facsimiles. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of poper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are reques' to h the 
second communication “ Duplicate.” 


H. §. A. (“ Poco Mas ”).—See 9 §. i. 413. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS, 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


A GAME OF PATIENCE, 


Chapters XI, to XX. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES : 


|SHADOW and SUBSTANCE. 
‘The AWAKENING of AUNT LUCINDA, 


AFTER an INTERVAL. 
A MODERN MIRACLE. 
A ROMANCE of TWO BATH-CHAIRS. The JEWEL of ASIA, 

DIMWODE’S LONG VOYAGE, ‘The MISFORTUNE of GERALD BURNETT. 
HOW they LAID the GHOST at the LODGE, The TANGLED WEB, 

IMPERIA., ’TWIXT SCYLLA and CHARYBDIS, 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


APOLLO EMBROIDERY. SOME ROYAL CHRISTMASES. 


CONCERNING SERMONS. 
FASHIONS, 

FASHIONS in FICTION. 
HORSES of the ANCIENTS. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING, 


NEW SONGS and MUSIC, 
OUR BRITISH BLEND. 


SLEEP. 


MORE ISLAND SOLITARIES. 


OUR MODERN COUNTRY DOCTOR. 
PARTY and POLITICAL COLOURS, 
REGIMENTS and their MOTTOES, 
SEA FANCIES and SUPERSTITIONS. 


SOME DECEITS—QUAINT and OTHERWISE. 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St, Bride Street, B,C. 
Bookstalis, 


The ANTIQUITY of SMOKING. 

The CASE of ADMIRAL BYNG. 

The DISEASE of the FIDGETs. 

The EVOLUTION of MASCULINE GARMENTS. 
The FAMILY DOCTOR: Whooping-cough. 
The MERRY MISTLETOE, 

The NATIVE at HOME. 

The POETRY of MOTION, 

The TABLE: Christmas Preparations. 

The WAITS. 

WHAT is NEW UNDER the SUN? 

WIT in the PULPIT, 


POETRY, ODDS and ENDS, COR - 
ENC, Ss, RESPOND 


And at all Booksellers’ and Railway 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 
TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 


Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— 7% 
“* A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newhbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Hdition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 

“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 

them.”— St. James's Gazette. 

* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 

of their own high Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 

find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of *‘ Drake's Drum.’ "— Westminster Gazette. 

** To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest ble 
jeasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
1." Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 

feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.’ — Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 
“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 


sheuy of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
i , there is nothing at all Knglish about it Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It bas 


eharm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who bave time to linger in their reading.” — Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the autbor bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 


of French life."—Glasgow Herald. 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 
“A bigh place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that be possesses the creative faculty in a very high 


degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and maitri- 
mon There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 


y 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be 80, because be has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Pali Mali Gazette, 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

* Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glove. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


Printed by JOHN EDWAKI) FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildi Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Published 
bed FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, Saturday, Janvary 7, lave. 
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